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THE SMITH FAMILY OF ORCHARD PARK 
The story of a pioneer physician-farmer 


INTRODUCTION 
we believe Mr. Printy’s reason for asking me to give this 
; paper, ‘‘The Smith Family in Orchard Park,’’ was not 
because of anything extraordinary about the family 
but because its very commonplaceness makes it a typi- 


cal, deeprooted, old family. Certainly, the name itself 
could not be more ordinary. 


We are thankful that our Smiths chose unusual given names for 
their sons, as that made our work of tracing the family alittle easier, 
than as if they were all Johns or Williams. Only recently, I heard the 
story of a family of Smiths in a small Pennsylvania town. An Andrew 
Smith migrated to Pennsylvania with his sons; Andrew, John, James, 
Richard. Each of his sons had boys named Andrew, John, James, and 
Richard, and so on through several generations. In this mountain com- 
munity, there might be six John Smiths or five Richards. They came 
to be called by distinquishing chziacteristics; as Lenky John, Stubby 
John, Sniffling James, Heavy Andrew. So we are glad that our Smiths 
are Benoni, Auther, Fitch, Erlon, Ansel, Addis, Erasmus. 

The Smiths were typical of other pioneer families intheir geo- 
graphical origin. The established pattern of migration was; Massa- 
chusetts Colony to Western Vermont, or Massachusetts to Central 
New York, to Western New York. Probably half the settlers of the o!d 
Town of Hamburg were from Vermont and in this, Elisha Fitch Smith 
was no exception. He was a typical pioneer in that ke came cn alcne, 
built his shelter, cleared land for crops, built a log cabin, and returned 
home to choose a wife. He cleared more and more lard as his sons grew 
old enough to help and somewhere during those years, was able to build 
his substantial frame house. 


Elisha Smith’s deviation from the crdinary was that he was aphy- 
sician as well as a farmer. Since the life of either on the frontier was a 
rugged one, he early had to make his choice. Another point of likeness 
was the hardships endured by his wife and mother in this new land. 
Like her mother, who had left a home of comparative comfort in the 
east for the pioneer conditions of the Military Tract, the daughter left 
the few comforts her parents had been able to secure in their short stay 
and had moved to the bleak and comfortless home in this western wil- 
derness. 


Too, these sturdy people clung to the contact of their families in 
the east by means of infrequent letters. How precious these messages 
from home must have been! Perhaps that is why the letters often were 
treasured and kept through the years. I have made many trips back 
to the places where our family letters were written, and have found 
the search a thrilling and rewarding one, leading to many Smiths and 
Howlands, living and dead. 














WwROBR o write the history of any family necessitates tre stvcy 
of many lines, since each generation is the product of 
& 7 XR the pervious and many branches that have gone before. 
For that reason, although this is primarily a Smith story 
other names, as Howland, Fitch or Bradford may ccme 


in. Itis said that the descendants of Governor William Bradford of Ply- 
mouth, would compose a first class city, and when those descendants 
include a family of Smiths that is understandable. 


But where to begin! Shall we begin with Governor Bradford or the 
Rev. James Fitch of old Saybrook and work toward the present; or 
with the present generation, and work back? Either approech will be 
confusing envugh. Let’s add to the confusion by starting in the middle 
of the line with the pioneer Smith, and work both ways. (Plece names 
Hamburg, East Hamburg, Potters’ Corners, Orchard Park. I shall gen- 
erally use Orchard park.) 

Family tradition says that Dr. Elisha Fitch Smith rode right into 
this Western wilderness about 1814, bringing with him all his posses- 
sions, consisting of a horse, a physician’s kit, and 16 shillings in money. 
He built for himself a shelter until such a time as he could manage a 
log cabin. Dr. Smith was a man whose ambition far exceeded his ener- 
gies, and the life of a pioneer doctor was indeed grim. 

We have long been acquainted with the great service performed by 
our circuit preacher of long ago, but the idea of acircuit doctor, was 
new to me with the story of Doctor Smith. According to the memory 
of his oldest survivor, this is the story. On Monday morning, the doc- 
tor would start his rounds on horse back, !eaving his cabin on the Cali- 
fornia Road, and travelling toward the lake he made his rounds. No 
doubt the Pierces, the Tituses, Gculcs, Eigkmes, Saunders, and Sfalis- 
bury were patients of his, in their homes along the Big Tree and Bay- 
view Roads. He would follow the lurrpike sovtl for a few miles, and 
then swing back toward Hamburg, perhaps followirg Cemp Rcad or 
Cooper Ridge, then Clark Street, and home throvgh the California 
Road. He is known to have gone as far as Angola. The ill of a commu- 
nity might go or be carried to a common meeting p/ace, where doctcr 
Smith might visit several patients at the same time. Through miles of 
forest he would plod, making his welcome calls in the tiny homes in the 
clearings. Occasionally a call on a desperately ill patient would lest all 
night, since it was not convenient then to say; ‘‘I’ll lock in egain in the 
morning on my way to the hospital’’, the kind man would spend the 
night wherever the night overtook him, in some instances, camping out 
in the woods. Dr. Smith was a charter member of the Erie County Me- 
dical Society. 

In January 1817, Elisha went back to Scipio, Cayuga Co., and re- 
turned with his bride, Mary Hussy. Their daughter, Mary Jane Smith 
Nichols, lived for many years on the Mile Strip Road, in a pleasant 
house which still stands in its attractive setting near the south end of 
Angle Road. 























LETTERS FROM SCIPIO TO HAMBURG, N. Y. 


Two letters are still in existence that were written to Mary Hussey 
Smith though she died more than 135 years ago. One letter from her 
bridegroom, Elisha, concerns their preparations for moving into this 
frontier, and gives Mary directions for getting her belongings to her 
new home. It reads, in part, ‘‘Dear Mary; Father has concluced to em- 
ploy Mr. Peck tocarry our load. He gives him 12 shillings a cey ard 
finds him. He will carry a good load. Tell Benjamin to put on all he 
can. I have got 13 pounds of tallow which Mr. Peck will carry down 
to you. You must keep up good courage, take good care of yourself, 
and hurry them on as fast as it is consistent. ’’ Jan. 22, 1817. The ad- 
dress was; Mary Smith, Scipio. 

The second is from her brother back in Ecipio some two months 
later, telling how lonely her people are since she is gore. It reads in 
part; ‘‘Dear brother and sister; My mind has often been led to con- 
template how very different your present is from your former estate. 
... We are considerably reduced in family since you left us almost for- 
saken. I am in hopes of coming to see how you are, next fall, and going 
to see all friends and relations on the purchese.’’ This letter wes sent 
by messenger April 2, 1817, It was addressed to Elisha mith, Hamburg. 
If the letter had been sent by mail, it would Lave gene threugh the 
Post Office when it was located at John Green’s, on ihe corner of the 
Powers Road and Chestnut Ridge Road. 


Perhaps Mary Hussey Smith was never to see hcr home and fami- 
ly again, as she lived only about two years efter ber marriage. As his 
second wife Dr. Smith brought a sturdy Quzker lass from Ontario Cc., 
Betsey Howland. Betsey was of durable stock, for she outlived the doc- 
tor by many years and left ten children scattered about East Hamburg. 

The life of a pioneer physician proved too severe for Dr. Smith, 
and he retired to farm the acres he had accumulated on California Rd. 
The house he built in 1831, where some of his eleven children were born, 
still stands on the hill, and is now occupied by his grandson, Alanson 
Murphy. 

This is probably as good a place as any, to give a little of the back- 
ground of Dr. Smith. His grandfather, Captain Benoni Smith, served 
in the Revolutionary War, from Connecticut. At the close cf the war, 
he moved to Rutland County Vt. According to the records, he ‘‘built a 
grist mill, a saw mill, and contributed greatly to promote the settle- 
ment of the neighborhood. The second son of Capt. Benony Smith was 
Elishe’s father, Auther Smith. The records quoted above, (History of 
Pawlet, Vt. for 100 years, by Hoel Hollister, Albany, 1&67,) say of 
Auther, ‘‘He settled near his father’s place. He was scholarly andjin- 


telligent and some of his family distinquished themselves in the pro- 
fessions. 
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telligent and some of his family distinquished themselves in the pro- 
fessions. 











PAWLES, VT., BRADFORDS, FITCHS AND THE SMITHS 


Now let’s leave Capt. Benoni and his family living happily, we 
hope, in Pawlet, Vt. and go back a couple hundred years to old Ply- 
mouth, where Governor Wm. Bradford’s granddaughter, Alice Bracfcrd 
Adams. married a dashing young soldier from Connecticut, Majer 
James Fitch, carried on the family that included in the late 1700’s 
young Abigail, affectionately called ‘‘Nabby’’ Fitch. We read that 
about 1700, Nabby married Author Smith in Powlet, Vt. Like Auther’s 
father’s, Abigail too had seen service in the Revolution. Before 1800 
we find that Auther Smth with his wife and children, together with his 
wife’s parents, Elisha and Rachel (Kellam) Smith, left Fawlet for the 
newly opened Military Tract in the Finger Lakes Country. They settled 
south of Auburn, (The Smiths, at lot No.1, ofthe Military Tract, 
otherwise known as the ‘‘Square.’’ the Fitchs settled a little further 
south on a location known for sometime as Fitchtown, row Scipicville. 
ED. NOTE.) The Fitch family has an interesting histery, tracirg back 
to Stephen Hopkins, a Mayflower passenger. The Fitch line accounts 
for the prevalence of the names Elisha and Abigail in later Smith gen- 
erations. 

At the time of this migration from Vermont to Ceyvg a County, 
Author and Nabby had several of their children, five of v kcm at least 
cameto Western New York. The oldest and the first te come wes 
Elisha Fitch Smith, sturdy Orchard Park pioneer who is said to have 
made nine trips on foot, back and forth from Vermont to Western New 
York. Abigail freeman died before she was 30, leaving two daughters, 
Philinda, whol believe married a Chillcott, and Anna, who married 
your well known Orchard Park citizen, Benjamin Baker. All these ere 
buried in the Quaker Burying Ground, as well as three other sisters of 
Ellsha and Abigail, Sally Fish, and Rachel and Philinda Webster. A 
brother, Ansel, settled near Brant, and we read that two first Town 
Meetings of that Town was held at the home of Ansel Smith, with Ansel 
acting as Clerk. Some of the original letters of the family are owned 
by Mrs. Harry Willett, whose mother, Rose Smith Murphy, found them 
in the desk of her grandfather, the doctor. In one of these letters dated 
Dec. 2, 1818, Auther, Elisha’s father, conveys greetings to his frierd 
Eddy, who no doubt, was your pioneer, David Eddy. From anotter let- 
ter written from Scipio in 1839, by Elisha’s father, it appears that 
Elisha’s sister, Eliza, visited him here in his California Ecad kine end 
met and married a man named Levi Churchill.... 


THE HOWLANDS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


It was 1814 when Elisha came to Orchard Park. Ten years before, 
or in 1804, he was a scholar in Cayuga County. I do not know how he 
was taught, whether there was a school, or whether a teacher carre to 
the home, or if Auther was able to teach his children. Ten years before 
that, in 1794, he was an infantin Pawlet. At the same time that the 
Smiths were living in Pawlet, the family of Gilbert Howlard ves liv- 
ing some 75 miles to the south, in North Adams. Massachusetts. We 
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believe that either Gilbert or his father had come from Dartmouth, in 
the east. 


At that time Elisha’s parents, Auther and Abigail, with Elisha’s 
grandparents, the Fitches, left Pawlet for the Military Tract; agents 
then were busy in New England attempting to interest purchasers in 
the Phelps and Gorham Tract. Sometime aicund 1'¢¢, Gilkert’s lrether 
Job and his wife’s brother, Stephen Laphem, went cut to Cnterio Co. 
and took up land north of Canandaigua. Nodoubt they were very lone- 
ly, and, hoping to bring others out to share their wide open spaces, 
they wrote glowing accounts of the fertile soil er¢d mi'd cl’mete. ‘‘In 
fact,’’ they said, ‘‘it never snows out here.’’ Greet rews this was fer 
Gilbert, who prepared immediately to trade his 50 acresin North 
Adams for 500 in the new ‘‘purchase.’’ By late fall he was ready to 
move his worldly goods, and early in November started out with two 
wagons, heavily loaded, drawn by oxen. With Gilbert were his wife 
Elizabeth, looking forward to goodness-knows-what privations, and 
the children, 14 year old Jonathan, the olcest and lame, Job, Nicholas, 
Gilbert the lad, Charles and David. Riding with their mother were the 
two little girls, Mary called Polly, anc beby Betsey. The long, hard 
journey lay before them, but they were cheered by the thoughts of 
that far off Western Utopia, where these never was snow. 

As they proceeded westwards doubts begen to essail them, as it be- 
came colder with the passing days. Finally, as they hauled their weary 
way across the outlet of the first of the Finger Lakes, it began tosnew 
and they were filled with dispair. Approsching the outlet to Canan- 
daigua in a blinding blizzard, Gilbert rea'ized they were nearing Job’s 
cabin. ‘‘Wait till I get within earshot of that Jcb,’’ thovght Gillert; 
‘‘Quaker or no Quaker, I shall give that scalawag a piece of ry nird. 
Nicholas,’’ he said to his sturdy son, ‘‘Run thee ahead to lecate thy 
Uncle’s clearing.’’ The boy was glad te forge ahead of the slowly mov- 
ing caravan, to the promised warmth of his uncle’s cabin. At last the 
exhausted travellers appeared before Job’s tiny bore and within heer- 
ing of the eagerly waiting brother. Gilbert cried cut; ‘‘Jcb, you scoun- 
drel, you lied to me! You said it never snowed out here. What co you 
call this for weather?’’ Then he went on to care for the tired oxen 
while the boys got the bedding off the wagons and Elize beth made up 
beds on the floor. Job stirred up the fire, with no dcubt, a deep sense 
of guilt and responsibility for his brother’s family’s plight. ‘‘You must 
stay right here with me,’’ Job said, ‘‘in my cozy cabin, while we hustle 
round and get yours built before planting time.’’ 

After they were all lying quietly in the warm room, Gilbert was 
siezed with the chills and fever that plagued most of pioneers of the 
area. ‘‘l wouldn’t mind all these shakes and shivers a bit, not cre bit, 
if only I could think that each one was shaking meten miles nearer 
my old North Adams home.’’ 


However, Gilbert lived to enjoy his new land, and built a fine home 
ona hil overlooking the Out’et Road. One evening, when all his boys 
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were gathered about his table for some kind of a family celebration, 
Gilbert looked down at the faces of his sons and daughters inlaw; ‘‘if 
each of my sons,’’ he said, ‘‘had worn out one more good horse while 
he was sparking, he might have brought me some handsomer gals as 
daughters in law.’’ After a moment’s silence, one spirited girl, piqued 
be:a ise none of the boys had come to their defense, answered ‘‘If your 
daughter in law had been just a little handsomer, they need not have 
takea up with these slow-witted sons of yours.”’ 

All these Howlands are buried in Sunnyside Cemetery, cn the Cut- 
let Road, except the oldest, lame Jonathan, who migrated to Michigan 
and little Betsey, who died and was buried in this rugged land of West- 
ern New York. But this was the family she left when shecame, about 
1820, as the bride of Dr. Elisha Fitch Smith. 


The Quaker language ofthe Howlands is very formal as they 
speak of ‘‘the trees clothed with verdure,’’ or ‘‘hail which prcstrated 
the grain.’’ The death of a brother is reported; ‘‘The family circle pre- 
senting a solid phalanx has been brckenty the King of Terrcrs . Tosee 
him a cold lifeless lump of clay was a distressing sight.”’ 

The Howlands took their politics seriously. In the letter from v hich 
I have quoted, dated 1840, David moans a familiar complaint; ‘‘Times 
are hard, taxes high....Some of our Loco Foco friends tell us it will 
soon be better times again for the Irdependent Subtreesury Bill will 
soon pass the lower house as it has the upper. I hope it may sink to- 
gether with Martin VanBuren and his cabinet never to rise again.’’ 


In a letter written a few months later, David Howland bemoans 
the fact the Independent Subtreasury Bill has become a law of the land 
and what the consequenses may be orly time will disclose. It would 
seem to make the Whigs look down ard the Jackson Loco Foco Van. 
Burites look up. The Vanities celebrated the passage of the billin the 
village of Vienna on Monday last... I was in Canandaiqua and learned 
that a few went from that place to Vienna. Notwithstanding all this 
the Hero of the North Bend and Tyler of the Old Dominion, Log Cabin 


and Hard Cider seem to take well with the people and I think Farrisen 
and Tyler must be elected to the first two offices, if not, and Mat the 
Magician be reelected, woe to our Republican form ef government. 
Times are hard. Wheatis worth 80 cents a bushel, corn 40-45 cents, 
and oats 28 cents. Very little call for cattle at any price but horses are 
in pretty fair demand es} ecially amorg thieves, of which class of bi- 
peds we havea surplus. There is a number in Canandaiqua jail and 
more a-coming if they can catch them for robbing the mail at the post 
office, stages, dwellings, stores, and so on.”’ 

Elisha Smith was elected Supervisor of the town of Hamburg, be- 
fore its division into two towns. He served into this office for 17 years 
when he was elected to the State Legislature, in 1836. 

Elisha Smith lived through the Civil War and experienced the sac- 
ness of losing a grandson in the war. Auther Smith, sonof Eresmrus, 
died of wounds in Louisiana and his father went down after the war and 
brought back the remains to be buried in East Aurora. 
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The home place on the hill went to the youngest son, and name- 
sake, E. Fitch Smith,f[with whom Betsey made her home until her death. 
The homes of Mortimer, Charles, Addis, and Erlon stretched along Cal- 
ifornia and Abbott Roads. Addis had three daughters, all of whom mar- 
ried Oakses. Addis’s grandson, Warren Oaks, lives in the old place on 
California Road, north of Big Tree Road. 

Harold Smith, with his wife, Martha, and two sons, occupy the 
farm of his grandfather, Mortimer, while the lovely home of Charles 
and Hattie Smith has gone out of the family. A daughter, Maria Hoag, 
lived around the corner on Duell’s Corner Road, on the farm where 
Mr. Printy now lives. Elisha’s children included twin sisters, Helen and 
Harriett. Helen married Albertus Trevett who died at an early age in 
the Pennsylvania Oil Fields. Helen Trevett’s descendents still live 
around Orchard Park, Glen and Ray Trevett, and their families. Har- 
riet married Bill Dana Sherman, a cabinet maker, and settled in Athol 
Springs. It was at their home that Elizabeth, the Quaker mother died 
in 1876. 


Nodoubt many remember Rose Smith Murphy, the daughter of 
Fitch Smith. She was born on the old home place and lived well past 0 
years. Her children have been prominent in the life of Crchard Perk 
for many years. Josephine, married to Harry Willet, lives on Mile Strip 
Roal. Toeir son, Burton, is a veterinarian. Frank, whose home is on 
W. Quaker Street, his sister, Jessie Murphy, having married James 
Holmes. Alanson, called Lont, with his son, Jim, works the cld place. 
Jessie Holmes’ daughter, Margaret Lockwood, is active in the Erie Co. 
Fair. Lee’s children live in Cattaraugus. 

Tae closest relatives of Doctor Smith living today are two grand- 
children, Edward Smith a son of Mortimer, is in his $0’s, and a grand- 
daughter, Millie Sherman Streets, daughter of Harriet, now makes her 
home in Fort Erie, Ontario, and is 87 years old. 


ED. NOTE; This geneological paper was prepared ard reed kefcre ite 
members of the Orchard Park Historical Society in January, 1956 by 
Ethel E. Thompson of Blasdell, N. Y. 











SOME EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENEVA PRESBYTERY 
By John Gart Coleman 

Presented at the Sesqui t ial of the Presbytery of Geneva 

September 22, 1955. 


THE PHELPS AND GORMAN PURCHASE AND THE MILITARY 
TRACT THROWN OPEN TO SETTLERS 





t the close of the Revolution the whole of New York 

State was included within the Frestytery of New York. 

A Xk Then, in 1788, the Phelps and Gorman purchase was 
thrown open to settlers, and the following yeer the al- 

WROD lotments in the Military Tract became available. As a 


result a large number of settlers began to move westwards. To care 
for the new settlements the General Assembly divided the Presbytery 
of New York in 1790 and set off the Presbytery of Albany. This new 
Presbytery extended from the Massachusetts line to Lake Erie, lLutit 
contained only six Presbyterian ministers, and not one of them resided 
in Western New York. 


To meet the need for religion on the Northwestern frontier, as this 
region was then called, the General Assembly began in 1790 to send out 
missionaries for short periods of service. The earliest cne, of which I 
have found definite record was the Rev. Ira Condit, who was sent out 
in 1793. While he was in Canandaiqua he received a call to go to Palmy- 
ra. Elias Reeves and Eunice Howel wished to be married and wanted 
a minister to perform the ceremony. Elias rode to Canandaiqua and 
brought Mr. Condit back to Palmyra. He married the young couple es 
desired, and remained in Palmyra for several days. He held religious 
meetings in several homes, and before he left, ke had orgerized achurch 
which adopted the Congregational form of government. It beceme con- 
nected with the Ontario Association, but in 1£07 it wastaken under 
care of the Presbytery of Geneva. I am giving considerable space to 
the Palmyra church because it was the first church established in the 
whole Genesee country. The members of the Palmyra church were so 
scattered that those in the western part of the town began at an early 
date to hold separate services in the villege of Palmyra. Finally the 
Presbytery of Geneva was asked to divide the church into an eastern- 
western part. At its meeting on the 13th of February, 1817, Presby- 
tery acted on the request of the Palmyra church and dividedit into an 
‘‘east branch’’ and a ‘‘west branch.’’ The ‘‘east branch’’ became the 
present church of East Palmyra and the ‘‘west branch’, became the 
Western Presbyterian Church of Palmyra. While the latter dates its 
beginning from this division in 1817, it can claim jointly with thechurch 
of East Palmyra that they are the oldest churches in the Fresbytery 
of Geneva. 




















MISSIONARIES TO THE WESTERN FRONTIER 


The Rev. Daniel Thatcher, a Presbyterian missionary, was sent to 
Western New York in 1795 and journeyed as far as the Genesee River. 
The following year he was sent out again by the General Assembly for 
a period of one year, and directed to follow the route of the preceed- 
ing year. He organized a church at Newton (now Elmira,) at Charles- 
town (now Lima) and at Geneseo. Mr. Thatcher also visited Romulus, 
and in 1795, he erganized a church there. Mr. Thatcher is supposed to 
have died while still in Western New York, but the date of his death 
and the place of his burial are unknown at the present time. The 
church in Romulus did not prospe rend soon lepsed and lay derment un- 
til revived by the Rev. Jedediah Chapman in 1802. 


In 1800 the General Assembly sent out six missionaries, two of 
whom were assigned to the ‘‘northwestern frontier.’’ The Rev. Jchn 
Lindsley was directed to make a tour of four months, and among other 
places, to visit Ovid, Romulus and Hector. He organized the church of 
Ovid and soon afterward became its pastor. The Jedediah Chapman was 
appointed ‘‘stated missionary on the northwestern frcntier’’ for a pe- 
riod of four years. He was to give half his time to missionary work 
and find a congregation that would employ him for the other half. He 
found such a congregation in Gcneva and began his missicrary lJekcis 
in the fall of 1800. It was the untiring efforts of the Rev. Jededizh 
that laidthe foundations for the Presbytery of Geneva. In 1£00 he or- 
ganized the church in Geneva, and a year later he organized a church 
in the town of Easton, making the fifth Presbyterian church in all 
Western New York. As far as I can learn these churches were func- 
tioning as independent churches because of the distancetothe meet- 
ings of the Presbytery of Albany. To meet the difficulty the General 
Assembly, at its meeting in 1802, decreed a division of the Presbytery 
of Albany into the Presbyteries of Columbia, Albany and Oneida. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISTANCES WITHIN THE FRONTIER 


The New Presbytery of Oneida embraced all of Central and West- 
ern New York, but it contained at the time only five Presbyterian min- 
isters including Messrs. Chapman and Lindsley. As new churches came 
under the care of the Presbytery a further divisicn wes neeced. Dis- 
tances were still too great for effective organization. Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. Lindsley had to journey 100 miles or more on horseback to at- 
tend a meeting of the Presbytery of Whitesboro. Members of Presby- 
tery in the eastern part had to make a like journey to attenda meet- 
ing in Geneva. Consequently there is little doubt that Mr. Chapman 
urged a division of the Presbytery of Oneida. 

Under date of May 18th, 1805, the General Assembly, ‘‘Resolved 
that so much of the existing Presbytery of Oneida as lies cn the west 
side of the western line of the counties of Chenango and Oneida, in- 
cluding the Rev. Messrs. Jedediah Chapman, John Lindsley, Semuel 
Leacock, and Jabez Chadwick, be constituted a Presbytery, by the 
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name of the Presbytery of Geneva; that they hold the first meeting in 
the Presbyterian church at Geneva, the third Tuesday of September 
next, and be opened with a sermon by Mr. Chapman.’’ 

On the third Tuesday of the following September the new Presby- 
tery met in Geneva as directed. They met in the little school house that 
stood on the spot where our present parish house stancs. The Rev. Mr. 
Jedediah Chapman presided, and the Rev. David Higgins, a visitirg 
Congregational minister, preached the opening serncn, efter which 
Mr. Chapman constituted the meeting with prayer. Jedediah Chapman 
was elected the first Moderator and Jabez Chadwick was elected Clerk. 
The meeting lasted three days. The roll-call disclosed that in addition to 
Mr. Chapman, the Rev. Chadwick of Milton, now Genoa, and the Rev. 
Lindsley of Ovid were present, but the Rev. Leacock was absent. The 
Presby. Dept. of History in Phila. supplies the information that the 
Rev. Samuel Leacock came from England in 1794 and was received by, 
the Presbytery of Phila. In 1800 he became connected with the Presby. 
of New Castle, and in 1804 was dismissed to the Presby. of Cneida. Ee 
must have come almost immediately to the town of Fastcn, for he was 
pastor there when the Presbytery of Geneva was constituted. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF GENEVA CONSTITUTED 


The new Presbytery consisted of seven churches which hed been 
under the Presby. of Oneida; the first church in Geneseo, which no 
longer exists, the church of Easton, better known as hoyevell church, 
likewise extinct, the church of Ovid, now the churchin Lodi, the 
church in Geneva, Ulysses First church in ‘irun arsburg, Llysses Sec- 
cond in Ithaca, and Seneca Church, now the First Church of Ovid. kld- 
ers from five of these churches were in attendance at that first meet- 
ing. Also an elder from the church of Newton, now Elmira, and one 
from the church of Romulus. They asked to have their churches teken 
under the care of Presbytery. The ‘‘charter members’’ of Presbytery 
thus increased the nine churches. Six of these Rev. Chapman had orgar - 
ized, and only two of the nine had resident pastors. 


Alsoin attendance at the first meeting was the Rev. Garrit Man- 
deville, a Dutch Reformed minister from the Classis of Ulster. He had 
been preaching in the southern part of the Military Tract where many 
of the settlers were of German origin. He was receivedinto Presbytery 
and became the first pastor of the two churches in the town of Ulysses. 

No account of this first meeting of Presbytery wculd be complete 
without an account of one decision which was reached. It may have 
seemed of minor importance at the time, but it had a lasting influence 
upon the Presby. Church of Western New York. Four Conrgregationel 
ministers were present, two from the Ontario Association and two from 
the Middle Association. The latter desiredto become members of 
Presbytery. This raised the question whether a member of an Asscciz- 
tion could become a member of a Presbytery. A wide difference of 





















































opinion existed. ... The Presbytery wes so divided akcut ecmittirg 
Congregationalists to membership that the question was laid over until 
the next day. Then it was taken up and Presbytery voted to refer the 
question to the General Assembly. This action settled nethirg ferit 
would be nearly a year before they would receive a decision. In the 
afternoon the action was taken up for reconsideration and was decided 
in the affirmative. The minutes state; ‘‘The Rev. Hezekiah N. Wceoc- 
ruff of Scipio, and the Rev. David Higgins cf Aurelius, requested to be 
received as constituent members of this Preskytery. Their good andre- 
gular standing as ministers of Christ in the Middle Association, being 
well known to Presbytery, and having expressed their approbation of 
our confession of faith and form of discipline, they were received, tcok 
their seats accordingly, and their names were enrolled.”’ 

In 1809 the Middle Association sought a closer bond with the Sy- 
nod of Albany. The Synod received them with a rank of a Presbytery, 
with the approval of the General Assembly. ;This caused an overlap- 
ping of authority, the Middle Association being located entirely witkin 
the Presbytery of Geneva. The following year the Presbytery was di- 
vided. In 1810 the Synod of Albany set off two new Presbyteries east 
of Cayuga Lake, and the ministers and the churches of the former 
Middle Association became charter members of the new Presbyteries 
of Onondaga and Cayuga. 

The Ontario Association also lay within the bonds of the Presby- 
tery of Geneva and so many of its ministers had joined Presbytery 
that in I813 the Ontario Association voted to disband so that its minis- 
ters and churchescould become members of the Presbytery of Geneva. 
Thus the way was opened for the union of the Congregational! Churches 
and the Presbyterian Churches on the Frontier of Western New York. 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 
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MISSIONARY TRAIL BLAZERS INCAYUGA COUNTY 

‘*., Meetings had previously been held in Aurelius by Missionaries 
as earlyas 1795, then the Rev. David Thatcher, of the Presbytery of 
Orange, passed through this section seeking out families and preaching 
as he had opportunity. In 1798, Rev. Asa Hillier of the same Presbytery 
passed through and labored here. About the same time Rev. Aaron Con- 
dit, pastor at Hammond, N. J., and his Elder, Silas Ball, nade a mis- 
sionary tour on horseback by way of Owego, and visited this section. 
Afier him came Rev. Dr. Perrine from the Prestytery of New Bruns- 
wick, threading his way through a continuous forest ly means of blazed 
trees. In 1798 also the General Asseciation of Connecticut sent cut Rev. 
Seth Williston, and in 1799 Revs. Jededia Bushnell and Solomon King. 
After this, passing missionaries labored occasionally until the summer 
of 1801, when Rev. David Higgins, pastor at North Lyme, Conn., vis- 
ited this section and received a call at Springport. Inthe Summer of 
that year Mr. Higgins moved in with his family. The journey was made 
ina covered wagon, over logways, through streams, and most of the 
time trhough an unbroken forest.’’ 


History of Cayuga County, Elliot G. Storke. 
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NOTES AND ASSTRACTS ON THE SEELYE FAMILY 
From papers presented at the Seelye Centennial, Rose, N. Y. 
Supplied by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Seelye, Wolcott, N. Y. 
WROD JOHN SEELYE 4, (Benj. 3, Nathaniel 2, Robert 1 
Ww, Benj. 5, Nehemiah 6.) 
® I x t was John, the great grandson of Nathaniel, who went 
first to Newton, Conn., changed the spelling from Seeley 
WOK to Seelye, and eventually settled in New Milford, Conn., 
where he died in 1740. His son, Benjamin, was one of the 
purchasers of the 23,000 acres at Lake George. This purchase wesmede 
by a syndicate of men, mostly from Dutchess Co., N. Y. not far from 
New Milford, Conn. A few of the Conn. men joined in- vis- John and 
Ebenezer and Benjamin Seelye and Hungerford and one or two cthers, 
about 28 to 25 of them. I doubt that Benjamin ever wentinto this sec- 
tion, but his sons did. The lots or farms were all sold from Dutchess Co. 
and the syndicate held all its meetings in Dutchess Co. We would call it 
in these times ‘-A Real Estate Corporation.’’ 
HOW THE NAME “‘SEELEY’’ WAS CHANGED INTO ‘‘SEELYE”’ 


Nathan Seeley, grandfather of Dr. L. Clark Seelye, went from 
Fairfield, Conn., to Bethel. He was a hatter and established a hat bus- 
iness there. He ordered a sign painted for his shop. The painter | airt- 
ed ‘‘Seelye’’, and rather than pay for a new sign, old Nathan spelled 
his name to correspond with his sign. His descendents kept the spelling. 
This sometime confuses this family with the family of John Seelye who 
left Fairfield, Conn., and went with the first settlers of Newton, Conn. 
He changed ‘‘Seeley’’ into Seelye.’’ Nearly all the men who went from 
Fairfield changed the spelling of the neme. . . We are descendants cf 
Joseph Seelye, a native of Kingsbury, Washington Co., N. Y. Lewis 
Seelye, buried in Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester. was the first so 
far as Alfred Seelye Roe, the historian of the family, knew to depart 
again from the spelling. He dropped one of the ‘‘e’s’’, leaving tl e s pe!- 
ling of the name to ‘‘Selye.”’ 

WE START WITH ENGLAND THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


The first mention of the Seeley name in England’s history appears 
in 1066. ‘‘Burke’s Handed Gentry ”’ states thatit was of Norman extrac- 
tion; Caille, Cely or Sealy, who was sent by William The Conqueror 
when Duke of Normandy. His relative, LeSire de Caille accompanied the 
Duke to England in 1066. 

From him descended Sir Benedict Sealy or Sely. Sir Benedict who 
was beheaded at Oxford in 1400 for leyalty to King Richard. After Sir 
Benedict, we come to his direct descendant, William Seeley or Seeley 
Esq., who was Mayor of Bridgewater, County of Somerset, Erglard 
and in 1607 married Joan, daughter and heir of Buelejord (or Bulkfort) 


of South Moulton, County Devon. She was a descendant of the house of 
Buelefort, France. 
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Shakespear in his play ‘‘King’’ represents Sir Benedict Seely as 
havirg been beheaded by the followers of Bolingbroke for his loyalty 
to King Richard. In 1563, Dorothy Seelye of Bristol, England, reti- 
tioned The House of Lords on behalf of her husband, Thomas Seeley, 
of Queen’s Majesty’s Guards, who had been sentenced before the In- 
quisition in Spain, and a prisoner in Spain for three years. In the list 
of Captains who accompanied Drake to the West Indies in the femovs 
voyage of 1585-1586 is the name of Thomas Seelye in commend of the 
Minian. 

Some claim the name of Norman extraction and pursue a zigzag 
course through the Oxford Chronological Tables and events of the Sax- 
sons into Normandy in Northern France until they emigrated to Aus- 
tria near the Danube River about 1373 and pounced down upon the 
town of Cailly in Southern part of Styria in the River Sase. Count 
Cailli was of Styria, South Austria. His daughter, Barbara, married 
Segismund, Emperor of Austria, and Hungary in 1392. They had one 
child, Elizabeth, whe married Albert the Fifth. 


Albert the Fifth, united the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia in 1487 
and connected them with Germany in 1438. He died October 17, 1429, 
from eating green melons. His wife Elizabeth, granddaughter of Count 
Cailli died December 24, 1442. The following children were born to A]l- 
bert the Fifth and Elizabeth. Anne, date of birth not known. She mar- 
ried William, Duke of Saxony. Elizabeth probably born about 1427. £he 
married Cosmo of Poland. Ladislaus, postumcus son, born 1439. His 
mother died when he was two years old. During his minority Count 
Cailli was his guardian and succeeded his father to the throne. 


WE COME TO NEW ENGLAND 


Captain Robert Seelye born in England about I601, died in New 
York City, October, 1667. Letters of adm. were granted to his estate 
October 19, 1668. His wife and two sons came to America with him in 
Winthrop’s fleet of 11 vessels and 900 Puritans. This fleet left the Isle 
of Wright Monday, March29, 1630, and arrived at Salem, Mass., June 
12, 1630, being 75 days on the water. 

Robert Seelye was financial agent fur Chedock, who financed the 
fleet. His ‘amily left England in the ship, ‘‘Arbella’’, named for Lacy 
Arbella Lincoln Johnson, who was a passenger inthe same ship. It is 
known that Robert Seelye brought at least.one servant with him ard 
probably more. Shortly after landing he joined a patty under Sath.nes- 
tall and went 4 miles up the Charles River and founded the town of 
Watertown, Mass., where they built the 2nd church in the Colonies. He 
was made one of the first twenty five Freemen of Watertown, May 18, 
1631, holding several times offices there. His hcmesteud contained 16 
acres and was bounded on the north by the later Cambridge line. 
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He was made surveyor at Watertown and granted a horestead of 
16 acres and 22 acres of upland bounded on the north by the Cambricge 
line. He had 22 acres of ‘‘upland’’ which is now Walnut and Grove 
Streets, and 40 acres of undivided land. 

He moved to Waterfield, Conn., with the Colony that went from 
Watertown. His house lot was three and one half acres inS. E. of 
Broad Street and Plaine Lane. The house has been replaced by a mod- 
ern one, but the famous E!m tree in 1900 still stood. He was appointed 
by the General Court of Conn., to take the inventory of the estate of 
Captain John Oldham, who was murdered by the Indians at Black Is. 
where he had gone to trade. In 1637 he was appointed Lieut., and May 
lst was second in command to Cap., John Mason in the war against the 
Pequoits. In the desperate ‘‘Fort Fights’’ at New London, Conn., Lt. 
Seelye was severely wounded in the eye ky en Indian arrcw. 

In 1639 he was appointed Marshall of the Colony, and his name was 
twentyfifth on the list of the original signers of tre New Haven Colo- 
ny ‘‘Fundamental Agreement.’’ He wesl4th on the original list of 
Freemen of New Haven Colony. He is spokenot as, ‘‘One of the dis- 
tinquished men visiting Fort Saybrook.’’ The General Court commis- 
sioned him Lieut. of artillery 

In 1642, he was chosen Lieut. of ‘“Tragne Land’’ and sent to New 
Haven to head a force to cooperate with Capt., Underhill in aid of the 
Dutch against the Indians. March 22 1652, he, with three others, wit- 
nessed the fact in Southhold (Long Island) that Yokes, the Sachem, in 
that day gave possession of She!ter Island to Capt., Silvester and En- 
sign John Booth. He was appointed as Cept., to the New Haven forces 
under Major Sedwick and Capt., Severet, English officers against the 
New Netherlands. 

In 1553, his youngest son, Nathaniel, with family settled in Fair- 
field, Conn., and his eldest son was an early settler of Stamford, Conn. 
In 1665, Robert Seeley united with John Cydne and others in settling 
the town of Elizabeth, New Jersey. He died October 11, 1667 in New 
York City lst married in England Mary Mason. 2nd married in New 
York City Dec., 22, 1666, Mary (Manning) Walker, a widow, and the 
sister of his friend Capt., John Manning. 

Children; I. Obedia 2, of Stamford, born 1625 in England. 

II, Nathaniel 2, born in England, 1630. 

lst. married Mary Turney, daughter of Benj. Turney. 

2nd. married Elizabeth (Burr) (Olmstead) Gilbert, widow. 


Capt., Nathaniel See’ye 2, was killed in ‘‘Great Swamp Fight,, at 
Naragansett, Dec., 19, 1675. 

Benjamin Seelye 3, (Nathaniel 2, Robert 1.) Born Fairfield, Conn., 
1658, died 1696, married 1631, Deborah Sturges. daughter of John- 
His eldest son, Benjamin, died in Cohahsey, N. J. John, his secondson, 
went to New Milford. His daughter was Sarah, born 1690, and married 
lst Daniel Frost, 2nd Nathaniel Fitch of Norwalk, Conn. 
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John Seeley 4, (Benjamin 8, Nethaniel 2, Robert 1.) Born at Fair- 
field, Conn., died New Milford, Ccrn. May 21, 1740. Married 1709 Mar- 
tha, (Last name not found.) He wesone of patentees of town cf New- 
town, Conn. He changed spelling from ‘‘Seeley’’ to ‘“‘Seelye.’’Remov- 
ed to town of New Milford, Conn., which town was settled 1712. His 
eldest son John went to Vermont. 


Lieut. Benjamin Seelye 5, (John 4, Benjamin 3, Nathaniel 2, Ro- 
bert 1) Bapt. Fairfield, Conn., Dec., 12, 1712. He was killed at Battle 
of Ridgefield, April 28, 1777. Married at New Milford, Conn., April 11, 
1735, Deborah Hitchcock. Lieut. Pen., joined with a group of men 
from Dutchess Co., to form anasso., for the purchase of 28,CC0 acres 
in the vicinity of Lake George, N. Y., then Albany Co., now compris- 
ing Warren and Washingtwa Cos. 

W™ SETTLE IN NEW YORK STATE 

Captain Nehemiah Seelye 6, (Benj., 5, John 4, Benj., 3, Nathan., 2 
Robt., 1.) Born New Milford, Conn., Aug. 17, 1743, died Queensbury’ 
Charlotte Co., N. Y. now Warren, Co., June 17, 1802. Married 1770, 
Mary Hopkins who died in Kingsbury, N. Y. Nov. 13, 1884. Their home 
was destroyed by fire in the path of the battle of Saratoga. Nehemiah 
was one of the settlers of Sandy Hill, now Hudson Falls. He was com- 
missioned the Line Officer in the Charlotte Co. Militia. 2nd Lient. Sep. 
29, 1775; Capt. Ap. 4, 1778. 

Joseph Seelye 7, born, Queensktury, N. Y. Feb., 15, 1776; died Rose 
N. Y. Feb., 9, 1854. lst married Elizabeth Carries of Sharon, Conn. 
2nd married 1834, Lorinda Clark of Waterlco, N. Y. With his first wife 
went as pioneers to Wayne, Co., settled at Rose, N. Y. in 1815. 

George Seelye 8, born Chenango Co., 1806, died Dec., 30, 1885, at 
Rose, N. Y. Ist married 1825 Polly Shepherd, 2nd married 1834, Sarah 
Sheffield. 

James Seelye 9, died Sept., 30, 1909, Civil War veteran, married 
Feb., 16, 1858 Frances Osgocd. 

Ernest Seelye, 10, pioneer farrrer, Rose, N. Y. lst married Mattie 
Chase, April 25, 1881. 2nd married Edith Chaccock Nov. 22, 1882. 

The children: Endora, Grace, Maurice, Frank, Arthur. 
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A SERIO-COMIC EARLY TRIAL 
The Case of the People of the State of New York against 
James A. Bailey, inn keeper in the village of Cayuga, N. Y. 
In Court of Special Sessions, before John M. Freese, Justice 
of the Peace. January 30, 1882. Transcript of Records of trial. 


WROD nformation being this day laid before me charging the 
: + above named defendant with the crime of selling Strong 
x I x and Spiritous Liquors, 5 gallons on each and day since 
“y thelst day of May 1882. 
ee at Feb., 7th 1883 I issued my subpoena for the following 
named persons to appear before me, at my office on the 
9th day of Feb., with witnesses. 

The Jury on the trial of this Case, Feb., 26th, 1883 failing to agree 
a new Trial was ordered by me for March 22nd, 1883 at 10 o’clock fore 
noon. 

I issued an Order for the summoning of a Jury in this case, March 
19th, and given to George Steenbrough, Constable. I also issued sub- 
poenas for the following witnesses for the People; Thomas Labor, John 
Sage, James Hoolighan, Eber Twilliger, Michael Boyle, Robert Gard- 
ner, James Burns, Stephen Burns. 

March 22nd, 18838, Court opened and Case called at 10 o’clock. 
Plaintiff did not answer; defendant did not answer, case then was held 
open until 11;30 o’clock when parties appeared by Counsel, whereupen 
I proceeded to Draw a panel of Jurors fo: th2 Trial. Tae following 
were drawn: R. Chapple, Louis Sawyer, Theo. Slater, Dan. Anthony, 
C. D. MeIntoch, James Kiver... 

After the challenges of the People and the Defendant, the follow- 
ing were sworn, the Court stating that no one would be excused on 
the ground olone that he is a temperate man: W. F. Pierce, I. R. Van 
Sicle, Wm. Townsand, P. Green. Objection again was made by the De- 
fendant. The following were chosen: Solomon Yawger, Lewis Sawyer 
George Sawyer, J. R. Van Sickle, A. J. Mackey, Joe Hamilton. The 
Defendant once more objected, he was overruled and the Jury sworn. 

STATEMENT OF COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE of- 
fered in evidence. Record placed on file. {Stipulated that the evidence 
of H. D. Brewster on the former trial be received as evidence. Evi- 
dence read to jury. Also the evidence of Oscar Tryon was received. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HAMILTON. Dr. Hamilton was sworn and 
his testimony follows; I received the Lager from Tryon and made an 
analysis and feund it to contain 4 and 33 percent alcohol. Absolute 
aleohol brandy is one half alcohol or 50 per cent. I have here what re- 
presents the amount of whiskey in one pint of Lager (shownto jury.) 
Ic 129e2 1s on manufactures. Ales average from 4one half per cent to 
9 per cent of alcohol. I have made an analysis of Leger before, the 
am unt of alcohol in one pint of Lageris undoubtedly intoxicating. (The 
vial was examined and shown to the jury.) My calculations are that 
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Lager Beers vary some. This is the lowest that I have ever aralysed. 
Milwaukee’s 4 and 96 per cent, Knoering’s 4 and 55 percent, thisisa 
lighter Lager but not a light beer. I canrct say | know persons whom 
one glass would intoxicate. I never drank enough of beer to be intoxi- 
cated. My judgement is based solely on my analysis. Ido not make 
mistakes, even if you would take off 1 per ce nt? it would still ke intoxi- 
cating. I made the analysis atthe request of the Dis. Atty. 1 would 
say the Lager in this vial is intoxicating. 

STEPHEN BURNS IS SWORN; I live in Cayuga, I know Bailey, 
I know his beer, drinks are soldthere. I have not drunk anything there 
since the first day of May last. 

JAMES HOOLIGHAN IS SWORN; I know Bailey and his Eating 
House. I have not drunk anything more since last May. I have drunk 
there Lager and Cicer altogether 3 or 4times. I was treated by per- 
sons coming in on the trains. It was, I suppose only by persons in the 
village who treated me, maybe I’ll change it, it may have teen § or 10 
times. I drank Cider there. He would get it out of a keg mzrked Swect 
Cider. They treated me, I did not pay for it, but it was sure good. The 
Lager never intoxicated me. Question; Mr. Hoolighan ere you eccus- 
tomed to using whiskey? It was objected toon the ground that it was 
immaterial. 

JAMES BURNS IS SWORN; I live{in Cayuga. Iknow Bailey. I 
don’t know whether I have drunk anything there since the first day cf 
May. I did not drink there in January. I have had no conversation at 
any time about this Trial. My memory is ordinarily good. 

EBER TWILLIGER IS SWORN; I know Bailey. I work for the 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 1 am in frequently. I have drunk Cider, Cer- 
man Birco, Sea Foam and Lemon Jack there. Can’t tell what they are 
except that they are drinks for warm weather. I do not know if they 
were paid for, but I saw money on the counter. The drink was drawn 
from a faucet back of the bar. I don’t know how many faucets there 
were there. The German Birch is in the same part as the Lager. Ques- 
tion; Is the German Birch : nd Sea Foam, in your opinicn, Malt Liquor? 
“In your opinion,’’ objected to asit calls for an expert opinion. Objec- 
tion overruled. Answer, I think there was malt in it. Defendant asked 
that the answer be stricken out. Overruled. Questicn; Jucgirg from 
your dpinion was thiss» called Sea Foam in taste andappearance Malt 
Liquor? Objected on the same ground. Overruled. I think it was. I have 
drunk there 10 probably 20 times since the first of May, two glesses at 
the time I was treated, never got drunk, there werethree faucets, 
much laughter. Defendant asked that testimony be striken. Refused. 

MICHAEL BOYLE IS SWORN; I live in Auburn. Bailey waited on 
Beer drinks; also Cider, Lemon Jack and Sea Foam were sold there. 
My principal duties were to tend the Lunch Counter. Question; did you 
at any time while in the employ of Mr. Bailey see any kegs come there 
with any kind of Liquor for him? Objected to by Defendant. Court 
overruled objection. Answer; I saw kegs comethere. Question; Did you 
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see stamps or labels on these kegs? Witness objected to question on 
the ground that it would implicate himself. Overruled. Answer; I ob- 
served the labels on some of the kegs. Objected to by the Defendant. 
Il saw Brewster’s labels on some. They were put in the ice box. The 
ice box was behind the bar. Same objections. The kegs were tapped. A 
faucet was driven in and projected from the ice box through a hole. 
Same objections. What was in them was drawn into glasses and drunk 
right there. Cannot tell by whom; the price was 5 cents. Don’t know 
what it was. It was called Sea Foam. Sometime they would drink it, 
sometime not. As far as lever saw it, it was not intoxicating. I saw 
them drink two glasses at the time and they did not go off. .Question; 
Do you know the effects of Sea Foam? I do not know the effects of the 
drink upon them who drank there. 


THOMAS LABOR IS SWORN. I have been treated perhaps two 
or three times during the Summer. I don’t know what it was. I work 
by Bailey I have noidea, I do not know Malt Liquor. I could not tell 
what it was. I never drank Ale there. 

JOHN SAGE IS SWORN. I live at Cayuga. I know Mr. Bailey. 
I know his Eating House. I have drunk there. I canrot tell what it was. 
Since the first of May I drank there two or three glasses of what was 
called Birch. It was in the barroom. I drank nothing elsethat night. 
Mr. Bailey treated me. I cannot tell whether I was intoxicated or not. 
I didn’t remember a thing I have no idea what intoxicaticn is. 1 will 
not swear whether I was or not. The Birch was drawn from a faucet 
in the cooling box. 


Defendant asked that the testimony of Sage be striken out onthe 
ground that no sale had been made. Court allowed the evidence tostand. 

THE VERDICT. The written evidence was given to the Jury which 
was retired escorted by the Constable. Jury returned into Court and 
after being polled they found the Defendant guilty; whereupon tle Jury 
was discharged. Sentence was pronounced; itis the judgement of the 
Court that the Defendant pay a fine of fifty dollars or ke imprisoned 
in the County Jail for the term of fifty days or until such a fine is paid. 
A stay of two weeks was granted and the following bill for Court costs 
was given him. 


Justice’s fees, 9.95 
Constable’s fees, 8.32 
Total Court costs, 18.27 


April 5th 1888, Defendant paid his fine of 50 dollars; 
Prisoner discharged. 
John M. Freese, Justice of the Peace. 











ge CANEADEA og 


Indian place names in New York State 
by Frieda A. Gilette, Ph. D., Houghton College 


Caneadea is the only Indian name given to a town 
in Allegany county and it is connected with Indian his- 
tory because the ‘“‘western door of the Irroquois Con- 
federacy”’ was in the town. The hereditary military 
sachem of the Iroquois was required to live there and 
the first one was known by the title, Do-ne-ho-ga-weh, 
but usually called by the name which he assumed and 
a title given to him because of his military prowess--- 
Captain John Hudson. The second chief of Canea- 
dea was Gah-nee-son-go, and the British shortened his 
name to Shongo. 

On the Guy Johnson map of 1771 the town is re- 
ferred to as a chief town and there the name was Kar- 
a- ghi- ya-dir-ha. Other spellings were, Ga-o-ya-de-o, 
Gah-nee-ya-de-o and Gah-o-yah-de-o. Later it was 
spelled, Can-a-ca-de-ra, Can-i-o-de-o, or Can-e-ah-de- 
ah. There are various meanings given to the name but 
one which was accepted by many was, “where the 
heavens rest or lean upon the earth.”’ John S. Migard 
in his Centennial Memorial History, 1896 stated that 
some Indians gave its meaning as “the pl ace where 
isinglass is found.”’ Mica was found in two places orig- 
inally included in the town and that would explain the 
second meaning. 

In the Seneca village of Caneadea there stood the 
now famous Council House and at least twenty Indian 
dwellings. This Council House was a log cabin, so low 
that a man could touch the eaves as he stood on the 
20 











ground and must stoop to enter the low door. There 
were places for fire at each end of the building and 
openings for the escape of smoke. Later this Council 
House was rebuilt and used as a dwelling and then as 
a barn. Finally the Council House was purchased by 
William Pryor Letchworth and moved to his place 
which became Letchworth Park. There it was restored 
as nearly as possible to its original appearance. At its 
rededication on October 1, 1872, a “‘last council of the 
Senecas on the Genesee”’ was held and this was at- 
tended by Indians who were descendants of Corn- 
planter, Red Jacket, and Mary Jamison, as well as 
distinquished white visitors. 

When Caneadea was first viSite d by the white 
man, it was covered with forest except for some open 
flats. The first settlement by white people was made 
about 1800 by aman named Schoonover who came 
over the border from Pennsylvania. Other early set- 
tlers were Ephraim Sanford, Zephaniah Huff, Timo- 
thy Hitchcock and James Rice. 

The Genesee Valley Canal passed through the 
town and determined the location to a great degree. 
In canal days the largest of these was Oramel which 
grew rapidly during canal days. Two miles to the north 
was the village of Caneadea and a short distance fur- 
ther was Burville. Jockey Street, so known because 
boatmen and teamsters spent the winter there racing 
horses on a mile track, became known as Houghton 
and is now the home of Houghton College. 
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IROQUOIS LONGHOUSE 
Penna. Archaeologist, Vol. 7, No. 2. 


--Roland B. Hill 





THIS DREW A CHUCKLE FROM OUR GRAND PARENTS 
Tae earthy humor of our pioneers 
A page from The Western Almanack, for the Year of our Lord 
1825 
Published and sold, by J, Q. Adams, Watertown, Jefferson Co. 


USEFUL RULES 


1. Indriving a chaise or sleigh “‘keep the track,” as the 
sportsman says; never give them an inch; a miss is as good as 
a mile. 


2. Never throw ashes on icy side walks; it prevents people 


from slipping, besides the danger of setting the pavement on 
fire. 


3. Waen fire is cried, stay at home and take care of your. 
self; let it have its own way and it will soon exhaust itself. 


4. Never speak well of a person behind his back. It shows 
anice discrimination of character and gives you an opportunity 
to indulge in “‘ the glorious priviledges of finding fault.’’ 

5. In large parties, if you wish to raise your reputation for 
taste. persuade your friend, if he has a bad voice, to entertain 
the company with a song: and then compel one who sings well 
to succeed him. It will prove your friendship to admonishing 
him publicly. 

6. Early rising is very injurious to young ladies; it gives a 
vulgar freshness and bloom to the cheeks quite unsentimental 
but they should keep late hours at night, and never rise in the 
morning until they can see the sun high enough to tell him how 


they “hate his beams.’’ They will soon attain a most romantic 
pale complexion. 


7. in cold weather take care to keep open doors and a hot 


fire. By roasting your shins you will gain on one side what you 
lose on the other. 


8. in trimming your lamps never failto give the wicks a good 
elevation; you will find a pleasant odour, and the smoke and 
lampblack will strengthen the lungs. 














THE PLOWING DEBATE 
So ithas been going on and on, since farmers were farmers. No 
one has the answer yet--‘‘Shall we plow deep or shall we plow 
shallow.’”’ An unknown farmer from Trumansburg, N. Y., brings 
the debate to our memory. An article appearing in the Country 
Gentlemen of May 5, 18584. 


Messrs. Editors; The great fault with agricultural papersis that 
young and inexperienced farmers are often misled by the false theories 
and extravagant claims of some correspondents. 


A few years ago the theory of deep plowing was strongly advanc- 
ed, and many men were induced to use the ‘“‘Michigan scd end sub scil 
plow’’ by which the surface soil was turned under to great depths, and 
its place supplied with the substratum, thereby sucdenly reversing the 
order of nature. My neighbor whose farm is directly opposite my place 
of residence, anda manof unrelenting perseverance, who believes in 
doing everything well was taken with the infatuation. The consequence 
was his w hole farm was ‘“‘up side down,’”’ and I assure you the work 
was well executed. I think it must have been ten years ago when this 
was done, and I have watched with much scrutiny the effect it has pro- 
duced on the soil and crops ever since, and I think this great upheav- 
ing can be traced in the heavy clammy condition of the soil to this day, 
notwithstanding an immense expenditurein the application of ranvre, 
ashes lime etc. It has never yet become friable or in the wordscfa 
neighbor Englishman; ‘‘he hes never yet been able to get a mould on 
ea 

On receiving the Count: y Gentleman of this week I was much sur- 
prised toseea NEW THEORY entirely the reverse of this ‘‘sod and 
sub soil plowing’’ but quite as extravagant. The articleis by S. Ed. 
Todd, and is entitled; *‘Sti:ring the soil without inverting it.’’I say 
surprised because Mr. Todd is aserious writer, Now my notionis, the 
depth to which itisto invert thesoil is the depth which the soil reaches. 
It matters not how this is accomplished whether with the plow er with 
‘cultivators or grubbers’’. The practical farmer will adopt which ever 
mode is cheapest. My practice is the plow first then the cultivator and 
the harrow. How is Mr. Todd to ‘‘stir the soil’’ and bring it to the fin- 
est degree of comminution practicable without inverting it? But the 
strangest feature of the whole article is the argument which follows; 
the correct mode of preparing the soil for winter grain withcut invert- 
ing it. Every farmer will tell you that winter wheat will bear to un- 
reasonable depth of plowing better than any crop we raise. Why? be- 
cause the long exposure to atmospheric influences and n oistvre. No, 
says Mr. Todd; its because of the heave-and-ho, the frost-and-thaw, 
the rise and settle of the roots that are tied to the soil and prevented 
from being destroyed. This a new idea to me; it brings to my nird the 
story of the boy who thought the ducks ought to go torcost as well as 
the chickens, so he tied them on the fence and they froze to death; Lut 
enough of this.... 
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WHEN THE MASTODONS ROAMED IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 





I called recently on Mr. Arthur J. Seelye of Wolcott, N. Y. to ad- 
mire and study his large collection of Indian artifacts, collected mainly 
from a number of sites in Central New York. But, I must confess, that 
my chief interest in this call was to see the Folsom Points, examine and 
photograph the location on his farm where the points were discovered. 
This I understand is the best descriptive word in this case, for I was to!d 


that the points were neither uncovered or excavated; they were practi- 
cally a surface find. 











The two photographs above help in identifying the points and _ tke 
spot where they were found. Before we go any further, itwould be 
a good thing to identify the persons in the photographs. They are; frcm 
left to right, Floyd H. Johnston, Geneva; Newton E. Farwell, Geneve; 
indicating the Folsom Points inthe collecticn; Arthur J. Seelye, Wol- 
cott; owner of the points andthe farm; John H. Phillips, Genevz; 
Frank Seelye, North Rose, brother of Arthur, and possessor of a Fol- 
som Point from the same region himself. All of the above are active 
members of the Archaeological Society of Central New York. 

Within the last two years bones and tusks of the Mastodon have 
been uncovered on the Colgan farm, near Venice Center, and on the 
Albert Reed farm, near Clifton Springs. Therefore, a great deal of in_ 
terest and speculation in an old and very enthrallirg questicn in palec- 
archaeology has been revived within the circle of some of the members 
of our society. What is the connection between the Folsom Points, the 
Mastodons and the migration of the American Indian into New York 
State? We cannot answer this question by archaeology alcne. We must 
seek the aid of geo'ogy and anthropology, they together, ney styyly 
the answer. For th2 present, all we can do isto speculate. 

In The Archaeological History of N. Y., State Bulletin No. 225, 
Arthur C. Parker states; ‘‘In Western New York we have found sev- 
eral strange sites where the artifacts were crude ard all osseous- mat- 
ter completely absent. The presence of carbonized material in the pits, 
however, proved that fire had been used.’’ p. 40. Thisis almost the 
identical deseriptioa of the spot of Mr. Seelye’s Folsom Points. 


But, whatis a Folsom Point? At present, since a number of these 
points within the last thirty years have been found practicelly through- 
out most of the LU nited States, we can no longer speak loosely of spc- 
cific ‘‘Folsom Points’’ and apply the term to all such points found. Tke 
more serious students of this question now prefer to speak of ‘‘gerer- 
alized Folsom,’’ ‘‘Flooted Points,’’ ‘‘Grooved Points,’’ ard ‘‘Folscm- 
like.’’ The fact remains at present, that all socalled Folsom Points are 
not all confined exactly to the same description. See article ‘‘Grooved 
Spearheads, Edgar B. Howard, The Penna. Archaeologist, vol.3 No. 6. 

For those who may not have been fortunate in havirg seena Fol- 
som Point this description frcm the above article may help. ‘‘Their 
most striking feature is a longitudinal groove along the faces of the 
spearpoint, ordinarily extencirg about two-tlircs the lergthof the 
piece from the base, and formirg lateral ridges. The base is concave, 
either regular in cutline, or squared in such a way as to leave two ear- 
like (‘‘fish tails’’) projections. The blade itself is leaf-shaped anda 
cross section would give a bi-concave appearance. The margiral flekirg 
is very fine and shows a remark: ble control in manufecture.’’ p.11. 

What are the geological factors and determinants in this matter 
of the Folsom Points? The soil depositsin which the points are usuelly 
found are most frequently of a fluviatile character. The points usvally 
show much erosion with a high water-warn polish. According to Chem- 
berlain, U. S. Geol. Sur. Bull. 38. , there were in the North American 
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continent five glacial and four interglacial stages. The points ere usu- 
ally found in types of soils that are largely made up of a glaciel drift, 
a silty alluvium of a pleistocine or quaterrary pericd, with ro feure] 
or distinctive cultural associaticn found with the points, excert ircica- 
tions of open hearths, fire pits, with some dark soil disccloraticr, tut 
no actual traces of charcoal. ThisI understand, from wkat Mr. Seelye 
told me, was the condition of the spot where the points were found on 
his farm. I photographed the general area contour and topography of 
the immediate region, and there is no doubt that the soil dey osits ere of 
a glacial nature. 


Where do now the Mastodons come in in the matter of the Folsom 
Point? They come in because the man that will find in situ Folsom 
Points with the residual bones of the Mastodon will have answered by 
as3>2iatio1, on? of tie most conjuctural and problematical questions in 
regards to the Paleo-Indian and his migration into Ncrth America, and 
his cultural pattern of primitive life. This seems the hope, the dreem 
and the obsession of a number of American arctzcok gists. Mercer for 
example, spent the greater part of his life atten ptirg to dothis. fee 
the story of the Lenape Stone. 

F. J. Alden Mason, in A Brief Sketch of the Archaeology of Ame- 
rica, Pa. Archa. Vol. 3, No. 6., states; ‘‘The only possible route by 
which the [American Indian] could have come is via the Bering Strait 
or the Elutian Islands. The time of this migraticn is still under discus- 
sion, but it was probably about the time of the end of the lest great 
glaciation, at least ten thousand years ago.”’ p. 2... ‘‘Many recent dis- 
coveries indicate strongly that these early immigrants came into con- 
tact with many ‘types of animals now extinct, such asthe Memmoth 
and the Mastodon.”’ d. 4. 

In avery recent report made by the geochronometric laboratcry of 
Yale Universicy, for the New York Educational Depart. cf the State 
Museum, a piece of spruce wood found with the bones of the Mastodon 
on the Myles L, Colgan farm in lower Cayuga County, August, 19565, 
has been subjected tothe radiocarbon analysis end jour tobe 11,410 
years old. 

Wm. S. Fowler in his recent book, just lately published; Ten Thou- 
sand Years in America, attempts to establish well defined ‘‘hunting 
cultures’’ of the Paleo-Indian and his migration largely by equating the 
Folsom Points with the remains of the Mastodons. And Howard specu- 
lates; ‘‘Was there possibly an underlying hunting culture, depending 
on the spear and spearthrower, over thegreater pert of our country at 
some early time which was superseded when the bow and arrow was 
introduced?”’ p. 14. 


Will this question continue to remain an archaeological enigma, or 
willsome archaeologist supply us with a well authenticated answer? 
Meanwhile the search and research goes on. 

FRANCIS V. GRIFONE 


(This report was first prepared for The Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Society of Central New York.) 
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Elisha Smith, M. D. 


See story on ps. 1-7. 
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The Seelye homestead at Rose, N. Y. 


See story ps. 12-16. 
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OUR HARDY PIONEERS 


The first marriage in the Town of Milton, on the Military 
Tract, took place as follows; Gilbert Brewnell and Amy Grinnell 
were engaged to be married and waiting for a missionary preach- 
er to visit that region. The Rev. Mr. Aaron Kinne eventually 
came arrived on horseback one day. Upon the appearance of 
Mr. Kinne, Amy blew a conch shell, and calied her soon-to-be 
husband who was logging in the woods, and soiled and begrim- 
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ed ashe was, he stood right there and then beside Amy and 
were married; whereupon he turned and returned to the work 
of clearing the field for the spring plowing. 


A BRAVE PIONEER MOTHER TELLS OF THE 
CLEARING OF THE FOREST 


Wm. Bradley settiedin Northville in 1800, his wife tellsthe 
story of the first years. ‘‘We had a hole cut through the logs, 
without sash or glass for a window, a blanket hung up in the 
place ofa door. My husband worked hard, clearing in the wocds. 
i cooked my dinner, and taking that with my child, would go 
where ke was, and seated together by the side of a log we would 
eat it. |came when this country was a wilderness, and have 
lived to see it flower like a garden, but those were the happiest 
days of my life.’’ 


TRAVEL HARDSHIPS 


“The time required to make journey from Schenactady to 
* Seneca Lake was from fifteen to twenty days, and the hatteaux 
then used were propelled by three men, and would carry akcut 
one and one half tons. Asin gle family with few effects would 
constitute a full load. This was the summer route of travel, In 
winter, the immigrants came on rude sleds drawn by oxen, 
through an unbroken forest, over rude pathways made by wid- 
ening the Indian trail, and often upon 1 outes ihe only guides to 
which, were blazed trees. 


From a history of Cayuga County, by E. G. Storke. 
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‘*And so they came to the Finger Lakes”’ 
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THE ROAMERS OF YESTERYEARS 
An interesting letter from the past 
(Spelling and punctuation retained from the original) 


Poirt Coupee, La., Nov. 1st 1846. 
Friend Ball; 


As you agreed to take care of the widow and the colt if I came to 
the south I take the liberty of sendirg my letters to you. I willrelease 
you from the colt and place Cynthia in the place, I am well don’t like 
the country the people the living the language the water the need of 
nigger plantations nor the south. } left Syracuse the 6th Oct. fare to 
Buffalo $2.86 very pleasant company and plenty of it, Hennory very 
cheerful after the first dayI think he will be contented with Fuller and 
do well, we left them at Buffalo, no Steam boats to Detroit, stopped at 
Toledo, so we parted. Left Buffalo the 10th on board the Indiania $3.00 
Stopped at Cleavland the 11th afternoon staid twohours went up in the 
city very beautiful place they are building a medical college there to 
pick mens boans in and send the flesh to the dogs or the devilI don’t 
know which it is immaterial I suppose, landed at Tcleco the 1£th a mis- 
erable place, we took the packet to Cincinnate fare $7.00 and board the 
first village we came to was not uncle Hauns barn shingled nit straw 
but very near it for it contained ekcout JE or £C fr aimed houses well 
painted when they was built in 1826 in speculation times, the glass was 
all broke out and not an inhabitent resided there its nene wes Maumee 
about one half mile down was the city miami a little better Ilcoking for 
I sawone human being a boy about 5 or 6 years old and anold hatstuck 
in one of the windows the rest all broke out, five miles further is wa- 
terville, while they were changing horsesIran intoa Grocery sawa 
little short woman with one leg shorter than the other limping behind 
a small piece of countef three small children running about the store one 
tumbler, half a stick of candy, two cracker and a pitcher. I soon made 
my business known and found out it was Louis Eastwoods wife he was 
not in he came just before we started so I had time to shake him by 
the hand and found him wellbid him good by witha promise tocall 
when I went back, his house is a large two story frame house with the 
upper windows boarded up and not painted. we got $5 milesof Cincin- 
nate our rudder broke and while that was amending our hourses unno- 
ticed went out of the barncould not be found and I don’t know but they 
are going yet so the Capt. got another team to tow us 16 miles to an- 
other station hendered about half aday, so we went on againto Dayton 
city 65 miles from cincinnate this is the handsomest and thriveing place 
I have seen sence I left York State the country begins tolook like live 
it has a butiful park cotton factcrys peg factorys and other machinery 
six miles further is carlton another hansom place here we broke rudder 
again hindered 3 or 4 hours thereis a large distillery at this place, it 
makes from 30 to 40 Barrels of whiskey a day and keeps 4800 hegs so I 
was informed, and worth from 40 to 60 Dollars an acre. in the morning 
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found ourselves at Hamilton 28 miles frcm Cincinnete another herscme 
place, here I saw the largest corn fields I ever saw in my life extend- 
ing for miles in length with nothing but fences and roads intervening. 

Tell Caroline her case is the best yet for her two girles got onthe 
boat and got in conversation with Nelson, one offered to go to New 
Orleans with him if he would pay her passage, he put his hands in his 
breeches, laughed, looked towarcs hc me ard stock bis keec es puch 
as tosay Iam engaged, ten miles further is Lockland a smart place 
with 3 paper mills 2 iron factories where they make bar iror vire. ve 
landed in Cincinnate the 15th went through this place as the fellow went 
through college in one door and out at the other the packet landed us 
at the upper part of the city about a mile from the river on acccunt cf 
8 or 10 locks to pass through the same day took steam boat Mediur ‘to 
Louisville Ky. 150 miles fare 1.50 the river wes so low there was ro 
boats for N. O. arrived next morning 10 o’clock homesick enough | 
looked up stream a great many times. I assure you. 

At Louisville we had to take a boat for Cairo 600 or €00 miles the 
river too low yet for any of the large boats to run, we engaged + pas- 
sage for 2.50 here we got two tin cupsa quarter Ib. Tea 4lbs Crackers 
1 lb Cheese 1 half peck potatoes 1 half peck peaches and left the 17th 
October on board the Steamer Ringold 6 o’clock afterncon went thro. 
the canal about two miles on the Kentuckey side of the river, next 
morning ran against asteam bcat our Capt. ran in pilot house for fear 
of being shotno damage done so we went on as fast as steam could 
carry us for we overtook a beat that started the day tefore us andour 
Capt. was determined to be at Cairo first/it was race race all day some- 
time one ahead and then the other boet laid up at night because of low 
water in the morning they waited for us to go over the bar first we 
went over by rubing, the water was two feet, they followed after got 
stuck we went about three miles and stuck fast crehalf day getting 
off we saw no more of our opponant got out of eatables before we got 
to Evansville Hl. would been glad tostick my head in your swill berrel 
and make out a supper but could notreach it, Arrived at Cairo the 
mouth of the Ohio river Il]. 2Ist Oct. a miserable looking place makes 
a greater show on the map thenit does on land, here we laid in provi- 
sion again for Point Coupeo only £00 miles te go tock passage on the 
Bunker Hill fare 3.00 left next morning at deylight, fcr once I will give 
you contents of our loading, Corn, Potatoes, Eggs, Hogs, Pigs and 
Shotes, Boars, Sows, and Barrows, Horses, Mares and Coalts, Studes, 
Geilding & racers, Bulls, Cows, & Heifers, Oxen, Steers & Calves 
Mules, Jackasses & Slaveholders, Van Burens Blood Hounds, Pointers 
& Curdogs, Hens, Roosters & chickens, Dutch, Irish & Yankees, Span- 
ish, Franch and Mongrel, the rest I tell you when] see You. I must 
skip over my travels down the Mississippi for it was a lcng cne ard a 
costley one for it cost me f.om Syrace to this plece 23.15 and 24 days, 
distance 2100 miles, I should have not known Elista if I had not known 
him, he keeps four boats and twoyoke of cattle and two carts he kas 
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16) acres of Government land he paid 150 dollars for the possession of 
it will have to pay Government price when it comes to market he has 
contract to the amount of ten thousand dollars and seven hands a chop- 
per beside five hands aloading and setting wood, Yesterday I sold for 
him a load of 20 cords for fifty dollars they towed me five miles up the 
river. he pays one dollar a day to his hands, from 5to 6 bits a cord, I 
went to see a sugar plantation in full operation 500 acres of cane 150 
hands making sugar. It is very pleasant but not hot, I am disappointed 
in the country for 1400 miles on the river. The mail comes here on Sat- 
urday and goes out fridays. Elisha doing smashing business sold $300 
worth of wood sence | have been here. 8 steamboats ran on snags sence 
I came down most of them destroyed. I am disappointed in the country 
along the Ohio river and this village resembles podunk, Toad Harbour 
Mudville South America etc. I will be home by spring, I am not sorry 1 
came here. Pork is full of maggots, the water is like our canal water 
it has commenced a sand bar acicss my stcmeck. No frort here yet the 
river is rising, large steamers commenced running makes lively times 
for us. we get up at four in the morning and workaslong can see load- 
ing and seling wood | have not wrote half yet but enovghto keep you 
one evening topick out. Write soon as you can, good health 


Yours William Eastwood 
The letter is addressed to; Philander Ba!], 
Cicero, Onondaga, Co., N. Y. 
































FEBRUARY WEATHERSAY 

In February the maiden moon is in her mantle of 
blue, if you wait twenty and one, spring will come sure 
as none. 


If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second 
day six weeks snuffy weather will be sure to follow. 


When round the moon there is a brugh, the weath- 


er will be cold and rough; then stir up the fire and dig 
into the larder. 


IF Candlemas be fair and clear, there’ll be two 
winters in the year; light up your candles and pay up. 


=< Sa §2e 


your debts. 


Foul weather in no Newsy hail rain and snow 
Are now expected, and esteem’d of no woe; 
Nay, ’tis an omen bad, the yeomen say, 

If Phoebus shew his face on the fourth day. 


If sun comes out on the 2nd and your face gets 
burned, your hearth will burn for thirty more days. 


February is in the heart of winter, 
It’s cold and blustery; 

But wait, do not lose heart, 
To Spring it points the finger. 








A PORTFOLIO OF SIX WOODCUTS 


done in the old style 


WITH A DOCUMENTARY NARRATIVE 


The rich and fertile soil of Central New York 


The white man to the Western Frontier 


+ 2 oe 


The Military Tract and The Finger Lakes 





The advanced stage of Iroquoin Agriculture 


—_. 








‘In the first address on the subject of agriculture 
delivered in Cayuga Co., before the Agricultural Soci- 
ety, by Humphrey Howland, he stated that Sullivan’s 
soldiers, in 1779, while destroying the immense mass 
of corn which they found crowing and ripened or rip- 
ening, in the Genesee Valley, were so impressed by the 
ears, that they carried samples of them to their homes 
in their knapsacks, and this wicely advertised the fer- 
tility of the Finger Lakes Region.” 


P. 35, Storke’s History of Cayuga Co. 


**Goi-o-gouen is t! e most beautiful country I have 
ever seen in America. It is situatedin latitude 42 1-2 
degrees, and the needle scarcely dips more than ten 
degrees. It lies between two lakes, and is more than 
four leagues wide, within almost continual plains, bor- 
dered by fine forests. .. More then a thousand deer are 
killed annually in the neighborhood of Goi-o-gouen. 
Fishing as well as salmon and the eel, and other fish- 
eries are as abundant as at Onondaga.” 


Father Raffeix in his Relation of June 24, 1672. 


“The high degree of civilization found among the 
Indians astonished the soldiers end led to comments 
in all the journals...The Indians had extensive or- 
chards of peaches, plum and apy ie trees. In addition 
to their wide corntields t!.ey cultivated vegetable gar- 
dens in which they grew potatoes, beets, cabbages. 
squashes, pumpkins, turnips, beans, cnions, melons.” 


A. C. Flick, New Sources Sullivan-Clinton Campaign, p. 317. 
N. Y. State Hist., Ass., Quarterly Journal, 1929. 
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“‘We left here a few hours before sundown, our 
host accompanying us, as the Gajuka had different 
matters to attend to, and he promised to overtake us 
shortly. Our course lay N. N. E. We saw several huts 
along the lake. We had a pleasant road, light woods, 
and a very good land.” 

P. 43., Moravian Journals (Spangerberg, Zeisberger, Cammerhoff) 


Relating to Central New York, 1745-66. Ed. by Wm. M. Beauchamp, 
Onondaga Hist., Ass., 1916. 


‘‘We then went to another (hut) occupied by the 
chief of this town, named Tschokagaas. We entered 
and saluted him. He received us very kindly and bade 
us be seated. He was a venerable, unassuming old man. 
He expressed great surprise at seeing us... He had 
boiled trout and Indian corn, and wondered whether 
we could eat Indian fare, as not all Asseroni were 
able to. We assured him that we could eat anything 
that Indian did, a fact which seemed to surprise him 
very much, and he set before us a large kettle full, that 
tasted very good.” 

Ibid. p. 71. 


‘“‘We prepared for our journey, and named our 
quarters Tgarikontie’s Monument, because he is by 
name a Senneka. As we continued we saw many tracks 
of elks; they as well as buffaloes, abound in this coun- 
try...Davin roasted the turkey he had shot, and we 
ate it with great relish. 


Ibid. p. 73. 

















“After having gone some distance we grew very 
thirsty, and quenched our thirst with some whortle- 
berries that were ripe, and David shot a few pigeons.” 


Moravian Journals, p. 81. 


‘‘David carried the corn meal which was left over 
from our breakfast, in a kettle. After we had gone some 
distance we met several Indians who had known Da- 
vid in Shomoko. They called him by name. We gave 
them what fcod we had remaining from breakfast. 
When they had eaten it they gave usa piece of dried 
bear, which they had brought from the chase. At noon 
we reached the lake. We ate some Cittamun, and 
drank some lake water.” 

Ibid. p. 100. 


“Toward evening David went to the creek which 
flows into the lake in order to fish. The Indian had 
gone out to shoot, and presented us with a duck which 
he had shot.” 


Ibid. p. 188. 


“One of the Indians invited us to a meal, at which 
he entertained us most bountifully with the meat ofa 
bear which he had just shot.” 


‘*... The squaws brought a quantity of corn to our 
lodges. We saw that they had acted very generously 
toward us, as they had given us corn of both kinds. 
The one kind is especially good for bread. The Indians 
had also brought us some beans.”’ 

Ibid. p. 146. 


























‘* Br. Henry shot several ducks, and in the eve- 
ning, when we wished to encamp, we found five rac- 
coons on a tree, and caught them, so that we were a- 
bundantly supplied with meat. ..A short distance down 
the river we met quite anumber of Onondagas fish- 
ing. ..In the evening the wife of Otschinachiatha came 
and brought us eels.” 

Moravian Journals; p. 183. 

“Friday, 3rd, Sept., Marched at half past eight 

A. M., for two miles something mountainous; then 
through a very large, level tract of land bordering on 
the Senakee lake; its t'mter walnut, ash, hickory and 
oak, by far the largest tract of good land in one body 
I have yet seen.” 

Journal of Lieut. William Earton, with the 

Sullivan-Clinton Military Expedition against the Iroquois, 1779. 

“Monday, Aug. 30th., Our Brigate destroyed a- 

bout 150 Acres of the best corn that Ever I saw (some 
of the Stalks grew 16 feet high) besides great Quanti- 
ties of Beans, Potatoes, Pumpkins, Cucumbers, Water- 
melons, and the Enemy looking at us from the hills 
but did not fire on us.”’ 

Journal of Lieut. Erkurie Beatty, with the Sullivans Exp. 


“The army being now all crossed the march be- 
gins again and proceed across a plain about two miles 
and a half wide (some places wider) and to all appear- 
ance inlength about 12 miles. Not a rise of 10 feet 
through the whole. not a stump on it... I have fre- 
quently heard the expression when a person has been 
describing good grass and good pasture that it was 
knee high, erd pesture upto the kcrses eyes, Lut 
here it is higher than aman’s head when on his horse. 
When we marched through the plain we came to the 
Cenescee river.” 


Journal of Major John Burrcwes, with the Sullivan’s Exp. 
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‘‘The land continues to be very fine and fine tim- 
bered. It is said this Peninsula is on an average about 
12 miles wide, and akcut 45 miles long, all rich, level 
land well Timbered. This lake is most beautiful, & on 
the opposite side the land appears very level, and has 
a gradual rise--and not very high as far as can be seen 
from here.” 


Journal of Dr. Jabez Campfiel ', 
Surgeon with the Clinton-Suilivan’s Military Exp., 1779. 


“Proceeced 2 milcs fiom the Lake a large town 
call’d Kannadaserea wi ich is consider’d as the Capit- 
al of the Senecas anc is cai’d the Seneca Castle. It 
consists of bout 40 houses...Here is a considerable 
number of apple & other fruit trees... .Proceeded 1 and 
one half miles to a town cail’d Kanegsas or Quicksea 
consisting of 18 houses situate on en axcellent Inter- 
vale near a small lake we found a learge quantity of 
corn, beans Squashes potatoes water Mellons cucum- 
bers &c &cin & about the town.” 


Journal of Lieut.-Col. Henry Dearborn, 
with the Sullivan’s Exp. against the Iroquois. 


“Sept. Sth. By reason of the Heavy Rain last 
night we were Not able to move this Morning till 12 
o’clock fer Ceneses; vl et Ccrr Leans, peas, Squash 
Potatoes, Inions, turnips, Cabage, Cowcumbers, wa- 
termillions, Carrots, pasnips &c. our men and horses 
Cattle &c. could not Eat was Listroyed this Morning 
Before we march.” 


Journal of Sergeant Mises Fellows, with Silliven’s Eap. 





























“Sept. 7th. The land between the Seneca and Ca- 
yuga lakes appear good, level and well timbered; af- 
fording a sufficiency of twenty elegant townships, 
which in process of time will doubtless add to the im- 
portance of America. The communication of the Se- 
neca with Cayuga is passable with boats and is about 
twenty miles.” 


Journal of Major Jeremiah Fogg with, 
the Clinton-Sullivan Exp. 1779. 


“Sept. 24th. This morning went to destroying 
corn, beans and Orchards. Destroyed about 1500 peach 
trees, besides Apples Trees and other Fruit Trees. 
This town consisted of 13 houses. (Peachtown site of 
Aurora.) Then marched for 18 miles, the first 12, the 
land exceedingly good.”’ 


Journal of Serg’t Maj. George Grant, 


“Sept. 2th. Reany Weathcr last nite and this 
morning. Marched this day 11 Miles and Encamped 
About Sun Set one half miles From Ajulsa sown; the 
Land we passed on This Day Eaqual to any we have 
yet seen; the Timber Walnut, Hickry, Locust, White- 
oak, &c. Six miles from Haunyauya Town we passed 
a long lake which Runs _ paralel To the Oather by the 
name of Aionyedice, otherwise Longnairow Lake.” 


Journal of Thomas Grant, Surveyor with Sullivan’s Exp. 




















“s “From 1790 to.1836.inélusive, in Cayuga County 
Ories forty six patents, Were granted: =:Ten were for 
plows, id for fiscnine Mente, five for stave saw- 
ing and pointing, two for spinnig wheels, three for 
washing machines, and one each for achurn, harrow. 
mill stone, morticing machine, hand rake, potash ma- 
ker, pump, water softener, saddle, bedstead, fence wire, 
knife sharpener, cordage, harness, weaving machine.”’ 





In Jan. 11, 1812 Rosswell Towsley obtained pa- 
tent for plow. Settled in Aurora. 

Matthew Patrick of Scipio, obtained patent for 
plow, June, 2, 1813. 

Jonathan Swan of Scipio, July 5, 1814, obtained 
patent for an improved plow. 

Wood, Towsley and Wood worked together in the 
same shop; obtained patent for improved ‘‘Bull Plow’”’ 

Jedediah Morgan and J. A. Harris, south of Au- 
rora, Oct. 11, 1814, obtained patent for plow. 


Jethro Wood, of Pcplar Ridge, Sept. 1, 1819, ob- 
tained patent for first C ast-Iron-Plow. 
Quotes from Storke’s Hist. of Cayuga Co. 


ED. NOTE; All spelling, punctuation and capitalization rete: 
as in the original Journals: 








FOR YOUR GENEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 


INSCRIPTIONS TAKEN FROM THE CHIDESTER-MANCHES- 
TER FAMILY CEMETERY on what is known as the Manchester fem 
on Manchester Road off Rt. 34B at right of King’s Corners. Taken by 
Marion Manchester Nelson of Ithaca, N. Y. The cemetery is on the 
north side of the road going east, and is enclosed by a stone wall. Tcwn 
of Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


BOYCE SENECA, b. Oct. 31, 1800; d. Sept. 5, 1890. 
SARAH, wife of Seneca Boyce, b. Dec. 24, 1810; d. Mar. 12,1887 


CHIDESTER BENJAMIN, died June 7, 1856, ae. 61 years. 
ELIZA A., dau. of HARVY and MARY SMITH, d. Jan. 18, 
1858, in her 25th year of her ae. 


HANNAH, died June 17, 1855, in the 96th yr. of her ae. 
DICKENSON PHEBE. d. Sept., 13, 1858. 


MANCHASTER CALEB, d. Oct., 5, 1868. 
LYDIA, wife of Caleb Manchester, d. June 9, 1877, 
ae. 84 yrs. 1 mo. 138. days. 


FOUR LITTLE GRAVES ALONG IN A ROW (These are very 
small children of William S. and Elizabeth Smith Manchester--- 
died of Scarlet Fever. M. M.N. 

BERTHA. 

ALBERTD. 

WALTER. 

HOWARD C. 


(All in Manchester family Bible Records.) 


ON EAST SIDE OF CEMETERY, FOURGRAVES IN A ROW 
WITH ONLY FIRST NAMES ON TOP OF STONES. (These are 
known to be children of CALEB and LYDIA CHIDESTER MAN- 
CHESTER; and brother and sisters of William S. Manchester.) 

DANIEL, SYRENA, HANNAH, SARAH. 

(Daniel Manchester wasa Civil War casualty. M. M. N.) 
MURRAY PHEBE, wife of EDWARD MURRAY, b. Mar. 17,1790 
d. Jan. 18, 1875. 

EDWARD, b. Aug. 1790, d. Nov. 4, 1860. 

WRIGHT WILSON, b. Mar. 30, 1809, d. Aug. 25, 1874. 

CATHARINE, M. his wife, b. Jan. 8, 1815, d. Jad. 2, 1868. 
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MANCHESTER inscriptions taken from a very old cemetery about 
a mile north of Scipio Center on Rt. 34, on East side of the road up in 
a field on what was once the Howell Farm. there are no burials listed 
there since 1881 and very few since 1857. Most of the stones are brcken 
and fallen down. Several Revolutionary Soldiers are known to be buried 
there. 


































MANCHESTER ELIAS and PATIENCE his wife. 

ELIAS died Mar. 14, 1846, ae. 87. yrs, 7, mos. 

PATIENCE, his wife, died April 10, 1841, ae. 74 yrs. 6 mos. 
Note; Elias was a Revolutionary Soldier, serving several enlist- 
ments, 


LYDIA MANCHESTER, d. May 2, 1843, ae. 45 yrs. 24 days. 
PATIENCE MANCHESTER, died Aug. 16, 1938, ae. 37 yrs. 
These were daughters of Elias and Patience Manchester. 





SOME CEMETERY INSCRIPTIONS FROM EVERGREEN CEME- 
TERY WEST OF SCIPIOVILLE, N. Y. 
Taken by Marion Manchester Nelson, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Battey Isaac N. 1825-1903. 
Eliza P. Manchester, his wife of Isaac N. Battey, 1€35-1875 


Manchester Robert H. 1871-1945. 
Emma &., 1872-1951. 
William Seward, 1889-1921. 
Elizabeth Smith, 1840-1917. 
Florence Reed, wife of Edwin S. Manchester, 1861-1946. 
Henry Reed, son of Edwin S. and Florence Reed Manchester 
Carrie Spafford dau. of Edwin, 1&&1-1£47. 


Pattington George Sr. 1834-1903. 
Pattington George Jr. Mey 20, 1&74-1950. 
Jane Ridley, wife of George Sr. 1824-1903. 

Mary I.. 1€65-1936. 

William H. 1862-1942. 

Charles D. 1868-1955. 

Mary F. Smith, wife of Charles D. 1867-1942. 

Franklin M. 1860. 

Louise Watkins Pattington, 1859-1225. 








Ridley Drewery, d. Mar. 7, 1870 in his 72nd yr. 
Jane W., wife of Drewery Ridley, b. March 29, 1803; d. Sept.12, 
1889, ae. 81 yrs. 5 mos. 17 days. 

Emma, dau. of Drewery and Jane Ridley, d. June 5, 1869, 26 yrs. 
Martin, b. Dec. 29, 1837, d. Feb. 20, 1882. 

Sarah, his wife, 1835-1915. 

Andrew J. Mar. 12, 1872, May 26, 1902 

George J. 1859-1918, 

M. Louie, 1870-1914, 

John P. 1867-1903. 


Tilley Nathan, 1819-1887. 
Frances, his wife, 1843-1917. 


Brooker William. 
Elizabeth (Ridley.) 
Jennie B. d. July 9, 1879, 2 yrs. 1 mo. 4 days. 
‘*Walley’”’ d° 22, 1884, ae. 10 yrs. 7 mos. 11 dys. 
Elizabeth, Sept. 15, 1887-Sept. 22, 1887. 





(Continuation from previous issue.) 


LISTING OF BURIALS FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
Austin B. Comstock, late historian of the Town of Scipio. 


Mar. 10, 1927, Ferris Albert, b. Mar. 17, 1833, buried Mapleton. 

Aug. 27, 1918, Fulmer Giorgiana, b. June 21, 1847, buried Indian M. 
Oct. 22, 1936, Ford Ella Smith, age 82, buried East Venice. 

May 13, 1921, Geer George M. b. June 28, 1837, buried Richford. 

Jan. 25, 1928, Goodyear Sidney S. b. Oct. 19, 1854, buried King Ferry. 
Oct. 23, 1918, Gray Jared F. b. Venice Dec. 17, 1840, buried Genoa. 
Mar. 24, 1936, Gower Dennis W, age 87, b. Groton, buried Genoa. 
Jan. 28, 1927, Hall George W. b. Sept. 18, 1858, buried Genoa. 

Mir. 13, 1919, Hall Helen, born Moravia May 25, 1836, bu. Indian M. 
Mar. 18, 1918, Henry Thomas, b. Oct. 14, 1839, bu. Fort Hill. 

Nov. 2, 1928, Hollister Francis, b. Nov. 21, I836 bu. Five Corners. 
Dec. 11, 1911, Hulburt Amos, b. Mar 27, 1845, bu. Genoa. 

Aug. 12, 1928, Hutchinson Amos, age, 89. bu. Venice Center. 

June 22, 1921, Hutchinson Emeroy, b. May 101839, bu. Venice Center 
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Mar. 17, 1918, Hutchinson John, b. Feb. 27, 1841, bu. Genoa. 
July 17, 1934, Hutchinson Alpheus, ae. 87, bu. Indian M. 
Jan. 19, Hulburt Emma, ae. 87, bu. Genoa. 

Feb. 3, 1929, Kenyon Mary, C., ae. (4, bu. Ridgway. 

Apr. 25, 1918, King Eliza, b. 1855, bu. N, Lansing, 

June 21, 1909, Kratzer Daniel, b. Jan. 7, 1842, bu. E. Venice. 
Jan. ©, 1929, Elias Lester, ae. &t, bu. E. Venice. 

Feb. 7, 1927, Linderman Marg verite, ae. 88, bu. N. Lansing. 
O:t. 6, 1925, Lowe Jane A. b, Aug. 22, 1837, bu. Genoa. 

Mar. 22, 1934, Landon Allen, b. Aug. 27, 1849, bu. King Ferry. 
Jan. 3, 19382, Lester Christina, ae. $1, bu. E. Venice. 

Oct. 16, 1905, Ludlow Julia A. ae. $8, bu, E. Venice. 

Dec. 9, 1909, Main Amos, b. Nov. 14, 1824, in Venice. 

Mar. 16, 1910, Main Sally, ae. 80. 

D2c. 10, 1918, Mason Lorenzo, b. Jin. 24, 1834, bu. Ledyard. 
Jan. 11, 1929, Mason Mary, b. Dec. £, 1851, bu. E. Venice. 
Apr. 6, 1924, Mastin Jane, b. Nov. £2, 1826, bu. Genva. 

Feb 17, 1914, Mead Albert D. b. Nay 1857, bu. Genoa. 

Apr. 7, 1909, Mead Daniel L. b. Mer. 21, 1880, bu. Genoa. 
Feb. 7, 1906, Miller George, b. 1820, bu. Genoa. 

Mar. 2%, 1919, Miller Arabelle, b. Sept. 10, 1842, bu. Genoa. 
Nov. 24, 1921, Miller Phillip H. ae. 90, bu. Genoa. 

June 24, 1911, Miller Amelia, b. Ncv. 20, 1888, bu. Genoa. 
Nov. 23, 1917, Moe Edson, b. Sep. 24, 1€29, bu. Berlin Heights. 
May 14, 1927, Mosher Carrie, b.Ncv. 26, 1851, bu. E. Venice. 
Jan. 22, 1932, Mills Charles, ee. {2, tu. Indian M. 

Nov. +, 1929, Mosher Phoebe, b. J: ne 21, 1850, bu. Ridgway. 
Sep. 2, ‘, I92I, Niles Delos, ae. ‘2, Lu. Bird. 

Jan. 21, 1929, Norman Cordilia, b. F« b. £8, 1849, bu. Genoa. 
June %, 1919, Parker Lee, b. Ap. 1€, 18583, bu. Indian M. 





Jan. “, 1§20, Perrigo Orson W. <e. £7, bu. Scipio. 
Fe’. 2, 1932, Purinton Frank C. b, Ap. 4, 1855, bu. Caledonia. 


(To be continuedin the next issue.) 
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